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terra about an alum-mine, which was essential to the Florentine wool
industry. In countries which possessed a measure of political unity,
some of the economic drawbacks of the Italian urban civilisation were
mitigated. Flanders is a case in point. The Flemish towns, though not
technically independent, were almost autonomous from the twelfth
century onwards. But they were subjects of a single ruler, and not the
least important of the many causes of Flemish economic development
was the care with which the Counts of Flanders maintained the currency,
which had a reputation for excellence and uniformity as early as 1100.
To uniformity of coinage was added, as time went on, a uniformity of
weights and measures exceedingly rare in the Middle Ages; "e lo peso e
la misura di Bruggia, e di Guanto, e di Lilla, e di Ipro, e di Doagio
sono tutf uno, salvo le misure del blado," wrote Pegolotti in his mer-
chants' handbook with evident admiration. To most countries, even to
most towns, might have been applied his note on London: "in Londra
d'lnghilterra si ha di piu raaniere pesi e misure.1" Diverse as were her
measures, England in Pegolottfs day had at least a more uniform, if a
more old-fashioned, coinage than any considerable European country.
The excellence of her silver was well known in Italy in the thirteenth
century, though she had no gold money of international, or even of
domestic, significance until a much later date,

In this matter of the gold currency there can be no doubt that trans-
alpine governments consciously imitated those of Italy. And it is probable
that in connexion with many private commercial institutions there was
more or less conscious imitation, though proof in such cases is not likely
to be forthcoming. That half-public and half-private institution, the
gild, commercial or industrial, in its innumerable forms, whatever its
ultimate origin or origins, cannot be included among the borrowed
institutions; although, as has been already pointed out, the earliest
definitely economic gilds of the Middle Ages are to be found south of
the Alps. But the commercial company, as employed for instance by the
Florentine bankers, was certainly first perfected in Italy, under the in-
fluence of Roman law, and made known by Italians in many other parts
of Europe. An institution which has its roots in the family, or the simple
association of those who "eat the same bread," is not of necessity sprung
from any one law or from any one land; and company trading was well
developed among the Hanse merchants in the late thirteenth century,
without any demonstrable Italian influence. Yet, whereas the first traces
of trading companies in Germany go back only to the opening years of
that century, in the Italian towns such companies are found a hundred
years earlier. They might be extended family partnerships or wider
organisations such as that of the Peruzzi. The individual company was
usually referred to in legal documents as the Sodetas A. B. et
sociorum*
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